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i’of what their prowefs gain’d, the law declares 
ts to themfelves alone, and to their heirs : 

No {hare of that goes back to the begetter , 

But if the fon fights well, and plunders better, Dry den. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
intention, and often againft the confent and will of the beget- 
ter. Locke. 

Be'ggar. n.f [from beg. It is more properly written begger ; 
but the common orthography is retained, becaufe the deriva- 
tives all preferve the a.] 

1. One who lives upon alms; one who has nothing but what is 
given him. 

He raifeth up the poor out of the duft, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill; to fet them among princes. 

i Samuel- , ii. 8. 

We fee the whole equipage of a beggar fo drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a noblenefs and dignity. Broome on the Odyjfey. 

2. One who fupplicates for any thing; a petitioner; for which, 
■beggar is a harfh and contemptuous term. 

What fubjedts will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryd. Conq. of Gran. 

3. One who aflumes what he does not prove. 

Thefe fhameful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 
rious account of the original of things, afiume to themfelves to 
be men of reafon. Billot fon. 

To Be'ggar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverfth. 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar d your’s for ever. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They fhall fpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar the prefent 
{pinners. Gr aunt s Bills of iVxoi tahiy. 

If the mifer durft his farthings fpare, 

With heav’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his fcore, 

Lifts up his eyes, and haftes to beggar more. Gay s ’Trivia i 

2 . To deprive. 

Neceffity, of matter beggar’d. 

Will nothing ftick our perfons to arraign . 

In ear and ear, Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Toexbauft. 

For her perfon. 

It beggar'd all defeription ; {he did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth oi gold, of tifi'ue, 

O’er-pidluring Venus. Shakefp. -Antony and Cleopatra. 

Be'ggarliness. n.f. [from beggarly.] The ftate of being beg- 
garly; meannefs ; poverty. 

Be'ggarly . adj. [from beggar.] Mean ; poor ; indigent; in 
the condition of a beggar : ufed both of perfons and things. 

I ever will, though he do {hake me ofF 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shakefp. Othello. 
Who, that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well entering the parliament houfe, with a thread bare torn 
cloak, and a greafy hat, could have fufpe&ed, that he fhould, 
by the murder of one king, and the bani&ment of another, 
afeend the throne ? South. 

The next town has the reputation of being extremely poor 

and beggarly. t Addi f on on Ital T 

Corufodes, by extreme parfimony, faved thirty-tour pounds 

out of a beggarly fellowship. .. 

Be'ggarly. adv. [from beggar. ] Meanly ; dcfpicably ; mui- 

^Touching God himfelf, hath he revealed, that it is his de- 
Jjcrht to dwell beggarly ? and that he taketh no pleafure to be 
worihipped, faving only in poor cottages ? Hooker, b. v. 

Be'ggary. n.f [from beggar.] Indigence; poverty in the ut- 

moft degree. , , . 

On he brought me into fo bare a houfe, that it was the pic- 

ture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary. Sidney, b. 11. 

While I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And fay there is no fin, but to be rich : 

And being rich, my virtue then {hall be, 

To fay there is no vice, but beggary. Shakefp. King John . 
We muft become not only poor for the prefent, but reduc- 
ed by further mortgages, to a ftate of beggary for endlefs years 

5 J Swift. 

to come. T , 7 re J 

To BEGFN. v. n. I began, or begun-, I have begun, [beginnan. 

Sax. from be, or by to, and 5 an 5 an, 5 aan, or 5 an, to go.] 
j. To enter upon fomething new : applied to perfons. 

Be fin every day to repent ; not that thou ftiouldit at all de- 
fer it; but all that is paft ought to feem little to thee, feeing it 
is fo 'in itfelf. Begin the next day with the fame zeal, fear, 
and humility, as if thou hadft never begun before. Taylor. 
I*H fing of heroes and- of kings; 

Begin my mufe. J c A Cowl , ey k 

2 To commence any adion or ftate ; to do the firft aft, or firit 
' part of an aft ; to make the firft ftep from not doing to doing. 
They began at the ancient men which were before the houfe. 
1 Ezekiel, ix, 6. 

Of thefe no more you hear him fpeak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek :• 

Thefe rang’d and fliow’d, {hall, in their turns,. # 

Remain obfeure as in their urns. _ Prior. 

Beginning from the rural gods, his hand ? 

Was lib’ral to the pow’rs of high command. Drydens F ab. 
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Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin {hall conceive. Pope’s MeJJiah 

3. To enter upon exiftence ; as, the world began ; the pradlice 
began. 

4. To have its original. 

And thus the hard and ftubborn race of man. 

From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore 

From Nimrod firft the favage chafe began ; 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man. p ob 

5. To take rife. 

Judgment muft begin at the houfe of God. 1 P e f t 
The long begun from Jove. Dryden 

All began, 3 * 

All ends in love of God, and love of man. p 0 p g 

6. To come into adl. 

Now and then a figh he ftole, 

And tears began to flow. Dry den. 

To Begin. v. a. 

j. To do the firft add of any tiling ; to pafs from not doing to do- 
ing, by the firft add. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the fong. Pope’s Meffuib. 
They have been awaked, by thefe awful feenes, to begin re- 
ligion ; and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itfelf into 
more refined principles, by divine grace. Watts. 

2. To trace from any thing as the firft ground. 

The apoftle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 
leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 

3. To begin with. To enter upon ; to fall to work upon. 

A lefl'on which requires fo much time to learn, had need be 
early begun with. Government of the Tongue. 

Begi'nner. n.f. [from begin.’] 

1. He that gives the firft caufe, or original, to any thing. 

Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on grief, 

To lofs of love adjoining lofs of friend, 

I meant to purge both with a third mifehief. 

And, in my woe’s beginner, it to end. Fairy £hecr>, l. ii. 
Socrates maketh Ignatius, the bifhopof Antioch in Syria, the 
firft beginner thereof, even under the apoftles themfelves. Hook. 

2 . An unexperienced' attempter ; one in his rudiments ; a young 
practitioner. 

Palladius, behaving himfelf nothing like a beginner , brought 
the honour to the Iberian fide. Sidney , b. i. 

They arc, to beginners, an eafy and familiar introduction ; a 
mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in fuch as 
are entered before. Hooker, b. v. §. 37. 

I have taken a lift of feveral hundred words in a ferrnon of 
a new beginner, which not one hearer could poftibly under- 
ftand. Swift. 

Beginning, n.f. [from begin.] 

1. The firft original or caufe. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from 
the head or the heart, the body moves and ads by a confent of 
all ks parts. Swift. 

2 . The entrance into ad, or being. 

Alfo in the day of your gladnefs, and in your folemn days, 
and in the beginnings of your months, you fhali blow the trum- 
pets over your burnt offering. Numbers, x. 10. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth {how ; 

We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 

3. The ftate in which any thing firft is. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art 
Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings grow : 

Thus fifties firft to {hipping did impart. 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

4. The rudiments, or firft grounds or materials. 

The underftanding is paflive ; and whether or not it will 
have thefe beginnings, and materials of knowledge, is not in its 
own- power. Locke. 

5. The firft part of any thing. _ # • 

The caufes and defigns of an adion, are the beginning-, the 
effects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that are met with in 
the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle ; and the unra- 
velling; and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the end. 

Pope on Epick P oetry. 

To Begi'rd. v. a. I begirt , or begirded’, I have begirt, [horn be 
and gird.] 

1. To bind with a girdle. 

Or ftiould ftie confident, 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour. Milton’s ParadiJ'e La/l, b. ii. I 2 1 3 * 

2. To furround; to encircle; to encompafs. 

Begird th’ almighty throne, ' >« 

Befeeching, or befieging .Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. V. /• * 

At home furrounded by afervile croud. 

Prompt to abufe, and in detradion loud : 

Abroad begirt with men, and Iwords, and fpears; _ . 
His very ftate acknowledging his fears. 

3. To {hut in with a fiege ; to beleaguer; to block up. 

It was fo clofely begirt before the king s match into t ie ’ 
that the council humbly defired his majefty, that he wou 
Sere it. Clarendon, b.^ 
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tn Begi'rt. v. a. [This is, I think, only a corrflption of U- 
fl, perhaps by the printer.J To begird. See Beg!R D . 

And, Lentulus, begirt you Pompey s houle, 

To feize his fons alive ; for they are they ... 

Muft make our peace -with him. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 

BE’GLBRBEG. n.f [Turkifh.] The chief governour of a 

province among the i urks. _ , . # 

To Begna'w. v. a. [ from be and gnaw.] To bite ; to eat a- 

wav; to corrode; to nibble. 

His horfe is ftark fpoiled with the ffaggers, begnawn with the 

bots, waid in the back, and {boulder {hotten. . 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The worm of confcience ftiil begnaw thy foul. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Bego'ne. inter jedl. [only a coalition of the words begone.] Go 
aW ay; hence; haft e away. 

Begone ! the goddefs cries, with ftern difdam ; 1 
Begone! nor dare the hallow’d ftream to ftain. > 

She fled, for ever banifti’d from the train. J Addifon. 

Beco't. I The participle paffive of the verb beget. 

BeGO'tTEN. S * r ^ r / Q 

Remember that thou waft begot of them. Ecclus, vn. 20. 

The firft he met, Antiphates the brave, 

But bafe begotten on a Theban Have. Drydens ALneid. 

To Begre'ase. v. a. [from be and greafe.] To foil or dawb 
with unduous or fat matter. 

ToBegri'me. v.a. [from be and grime. See Grime and Grim.] 
To foil with dirt deep impreffed ; to foil in fuch a manner that 
the natural hue cannot eafily be recovered. 

Her name, that was as frefti 
As Dian’s vifage, is now begrim’d, and black 
As my own face. Shakefp. Gthello . 

ToBegui'le. v. a. [from be and guile.] 

1. To impofe upon ; to delude ; to cheat. 

This I fay, left any man ftiould beguile you with enticing 
words. Lolojf. ii. 4. 

The ferpent me beguil’d, and I did eat ! 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
Whofoever -fees a man, who would have beguiled, and im- 
pofed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may truly 
fay, that is the man who would have ruined me. South. 

2 . To deceive ; to evade. 

Is wretcheanefs depriv’d that benefit, 

T o end itfelf by death ? ’Twas yet fome comfort. 

When mifery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 

And fruftrate his proud will. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. To deceive pleafingly ; to amufe. 

With thefe fometimes {he doth her time beguile ; 

Thefe do by fits her phantafy poflefs. Sir J . Davies . 

Sweet leave me here a while ; 

My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day withfleep. Hamlet . 

Begu'n. 'Die participle paffive of begin. 

But thou bright morning ftar, thou rifing fun. 

Which in thefe latter times haft brought to light 
Thofe myftcries, that, fince the world begun. 

Lay hid in darknefs and eternal night. Sir J. Davies. 

Beha'lf. n.f [This word Skinner derives from half, and inter- 
prets it, for my half ; as, for my part. It feems to me rather 
corrupted from behoof, profit ; the pronunciation degenerating 
eafily to b chafe ; which, in imitation of other words fo found- 
ed, was written, by thofe who knew not the etymology, be- 
half] 

1. Favour; caufe. 

^ He was in confidence with thofe who defigned the deftruc- 
tlon of Strafford ; againft whom he had contracted fome pre- 
judice, in the behalf of his nation. Clarendon , b. viii. 

W ere but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus would fee it bleed in his behalf. Addifon’ s Cato. 

Never was any nation blefled with more frequent interpofi- 
tions of divine providence in its behalf. Atterbury. 

2. Vindication; fupport. 

He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 
behalf of his miftrefs’s beauty. 0 Sidney. 

Left the fiend, 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant poileflion, fome new trouble raife. Paradife Loft. 
Others believe, that, by the two Fortunes, were meant pro- 
fperity or affliaion; and produce, in their behalf, an ancient 
monument. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

1 o Beha've. v. a. [from be and have.] 

i* To carry ; to condua : ufed almoft always with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

We behaved not ourfelves diforderly among you. 

T\/T ’ear . 2 Theffal. iii. 7. 

Mamfeft figns came from heaven, unto thofe that behaved 
themfelves manfully. 2 Mace. ii. 2 1. 

To their wills wedded, to their errours flaves. 

No man, like them, they think, himfelf behaves. Denham. 
w e lo live, and fo a&, as if we were fecure of the final iflue 
and event of things, however we may behave ourfelves. 

Vol. I. Atterbury. 


2. It feems formerly to have had the fenfe of, to govern ; fo fat- 
due ; to difeipline : but this is not now ufed. _ 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mind . 

Behaves with cares, cannot fo eafy mifs. Fairy £hteem> b. iu 
W ith fuch fober and unnoted paffion, 

He did behave his anger ere ’twas fpent. 

As if he had but prov’d an argument. Shakefp . lemon. 

To Behave, v. n. Toacf; to condueft one’s felf. it is ta*cen 
either in a good or a bad fenfe; as, he behaved well or ill. 
Beha'viour. n.f. [from behave.] 

j. Manner of behaving one’s felf, whether good or bad ; man- 


ners. 


Mopfa, curious in any thing but her own good behaviour, 

followed Zelmane. bldne ^ 

2. External appearance. 

And he changed his behaviour before them, and feigned him- 
felf mad in their hands. _ 1 Sam xxi. 13* 

3. Gcfture; manner of a£Hon, adapted to particular occafions. 

Well witneffing themoft fubmiflive behaviour, that a thralled, 
heart could exprefs. Sidney^ 

When we make profeflion of our faith, we ftand ; when we 
acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we fall 
down ; becaufe the gcfture of conftancy becometh us beft in 
the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker , b. v. 

One man fees how much another man is a fool, when he 
dedicates his behaviour to love. Shakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

4. Elegance of manners ; gracefulnefs. 

He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace and handfome be- 
haviour. Sidney, b. L 

The beautiful prove accomplilhed, but not of great fpirit ; 
and ftudy, for the moft part, rather behaviour than virtue. 

Bacon’ sOrnam. Rational. N° 63; 
He who advifeth the philofopher, altogether devoted to the 
Mufes, fometimes to offer facrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge imperfeft without behaviour . Wotton. 

5. Conduift; general pradfice ; courle of life. 

To him, who hath a profpedf of the ftate that attends men af- 
ter this life, depending on their behaviour here, the meafures of 
good and evil are changed. Locket. 

6. To be upon one’s behaviour. A familiar phrafe, noting fuch a 
ftate as requires great caution ; a ftate in which a failure in be- 
behaviour will have bad confequences. 

Tyrants themfelves are upon their behaviour to a fuperiour 
power. L’ EJlrange’ s Fables • 

To Behe'ad. v. a. [from be and head.] To deprive of the 
head ; to kill by cutting off the head. 

See a reverend Syracufan merchant 
Beheaded publickly. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

His beheading he underwent with all chriftian magnanimity. 

Clarendon , b. viu 

On each fide they fly. 

By chains connext, and, with deftrudtive fweep, 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips . 

Mary, queen of the Scots, was beheaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. . Addifon on Italy . 

BeheYd. particip. paffive, from behold’, which fee. 

All hail ! ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Y e ftreams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! Pope’s Gdyffey ; 

Be'hemoth. n.f. Behemoth , in Hebrew, fignifies beafts in o- e - 
neral, particularly the larger kind, fit for fervice. But fob 
fpeaks of an animal, which he calls behemoth, and deferibes its 
particular properties at large, in chap. xl. 15. Bochart has ta- 
ken much care to make it appear to be the hippopotamus, or 
river-horfe. Sandlins thinks it is an ox. The Fathers fuppofe 
the devil to be meant by it. But v/e agree with the generality 
of interpreters, in their opinion, that it is the elephant. Calmet. 

Behold now behemoth , which I made with thee ; he eateth 
grals as an ox. y h , 

Behold ! in plaited mail 

Behenwtb rears his head. Thomforts Summer, /. 6qc. 

Be hen. I n.f. Valerian roots. Alfo a fruit refembling the tama- 

Ben. 3 nlk, from which perfumers extradt an oil. Didl 

Behest, n.f. [from be and heft j hie r , Saxon.J Command^ 
precept; mandate. > 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parents 

of iny frammg ’ OUt of her own will > the forechoofing 

Such joy he had their ftubborn hearts to quell, ^ 
And fturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 

1 hat his behejl they fear’d as proud tyrant’s law. Fairy 9 
1 , mellenger from everlafting Jove, 
n his great name thus his behejl do tell. Fairfax, b. 

' Fo vifit ofc thofe happy tribes, * 

On high behejl s his angels to and fro 
Pafi’d frequent. Milton’s Raradife Loft, b. v\ 1 T 

Reign thou m hefl, thy kingdom; let me ferve 
In heav n God ever bleft, and his divine 
Behejls obey, worthieft to be obey’d > PnmJSr* r a / - 

ToBehi'oht. k pret. behot, park behif V '* 

promife, Sax.] F ^tugnt. [from haran, to 

1. To promife. 
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